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THE ABBEY TREASURES 


Although the Abbey lost most of its 
ancient adornments during the Dissolu- 
tion and in Cromwell’s time, it has many 
treasures today. Some of its possessions 
are modern like the gold, ivory and silver 
gilt Cross of Westminster (above) which 
leads processions in the Abbey. It was 
presented by Mr. Rodman Wanamaker 
of New York as a symbol of friendship 
between the United States of America 
and Britain. An ancient (though re- 
cently acquired) treasure is the rare 
Virgin and Child (left) painted by 
Vivarini about 1480. Presented by 
Lord Lee of Fareham in 1935, it now 
adorns the altar in Henry VII’s Chapel. 
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CHAPTER 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1065 BY SAINT EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


The photograph above shows the ancient Coronation Chair standing in St. Edward’s Chapel. It was 
made to the order of Edward I in 1300 to hold the Stone of Scone, and is perhaps the Nation’s most 
precious relic, for it has been used at every coronation since that of Edward II. To the left of the 
Chair are a shield and double-handled sword, which, according to tradition, belonged to Edward III. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


BY CANON ADAM FOX, D.D. 


FORMERLY SUB-DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 


HE recorded history of West- 

minster Abbey begins in Ed- 

ward the Confessor’s time, but 
there are glimpses of its existence 
before that. The name occurs in a 
10th-century document where it is 
described as a terrible place, that is, 
an awesome place. This evidence 
points to the previous foundation of a 
monastery or at least of a church, 
and legend attributes this foundation 
to Sebert, King of the East Saxons 
(died 616), under the influence of 
Mellitus, first Bishop of London. 
Earlier still, Romance, as shaped by 
Mallory in his Morte d’ Arthur, tells 
of King Arthur holding a tourna- 
ment near by; of Queen Guinevere 
going a-maying into the fields aside, 
and of the corpse of Elaine the fair 
maiden being rowed in a barget up 
and down the Thames at Westmins- 
ter and then being richly interred. 
No one has ventured to point to 
Elaine’s grave in the Abbey, but they 
do show the tomb of Sebert erected 
by the monks in 1308. 

All this is dim and misty. But the 
creation of Edward the Confessor is 
with us still. By a supreme but prob- 
ably quite unconscious act of 
statesmanship, he made Westminster 
the cradle of a future empire. On an 
island in the River Thames, already 


called Westminster Eyot (earlier 
known as Thorney or Thorneye 
Island), he set about to build a great 
monastery to promote the glory of 
God and the prosperity of his king- 
dom in England. Close by he took 
up his residence in order that he 
might watch the progress of the 
building. Thus he separated the 
seat of government from the City of 
London which lay across the fields a 
couple of miles away. This he may 
have done intentionally. Further, by 
placing the Abbey and the palace 
side by side he strengthened for 
some centuries the bond between 
Church and State. This may also 
have been intentional in part, but he 
could not have foreseen the ultimate 
effect. 

For the first five centuries of its 
existence, that is from the 11th cen- 
tury to the 16th, the palace at West- 
minster was the reigning king’s place 
of residence. For the last two of 
these five centuries, actually from 
about 1376 to 1547, the House of 
Commons normally met in the 
Chapter House or the refectory of 
the Abbey. During this period, too, 
eight of the kings and queens of 
England were buried in the Abbey, 
where previously the only royal 
burial was that of the Confessor 


himself. Thus, Church and State 
forged bonds between themselves. 
But after the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury the king ceased to live at West- 
minster, and this led on to great and 
new events. His palace became the 
Houses of Parliament, and side by 
side with the legislative power the 
executive, or, as we should call it 
now, the Civil Service, grew up and 
established itself in Whitehall where 
it still remains. By a parallel devel- 
opment, the business of the Church 
of England has come to be transacted 
in another area that adjoins the 
Abbey precincts. Here are the 
Church House, the Convocations, 
the Church Commissioners, and 
most of the Church societies, instead 
of being, as might have been expect- 
ed, in the vicinity of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Palace at Lambeth. 

Edward the Confessor is, there- 
fore, no mere figure of fabled sanc- 
tity. His work still strongly influen- 
ces the national life. Of his buildings 
almost nothing is left. He completed 
the church which was later on en- 
tirely demolished, but the rest of the 
monastery was hardly begun in his 
lifetime. Some kind of temporary 
accommodation there must have 
been for the Abbot and monks to eat 
and sleep and work in, but it took the 
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THE NORMAN 
ABBEY -CHURG# 


best part of a hundred years to erect 
the permanent buildings. Of these 
there are very considerable remains. 
You may still see the undercroft of 
the monks’ dormitory almost exactly 
as it was. You can see one wall of the 
refectory with its Norman arcading, 
and the Dark Cloister by which the 
monks moved from one part of the 
mionastery to another. Three arches 
of St. Catherine’s Chapel are still 
standing, a part of the original in- 
firmary and a relic of later Norman 
work. 

But of course it was round the 
church that the whole life of the 
community revolved, and Edward 
the Confessor was perhaps content 
to have completed that. It stood on 
the north side of the monastic build- 
ings a very large church in the 
style then prevalent in France, and 
for that reason termed the Norman 
style, but abroad the Romanesque. 
The ground plan was very little dif- 
ferent from that of the present 
church, except that the transepts 
were narrower. It was in the form of 
a cross and probably had a central 
tower, and is so represented in the 
Bayeux tapestry. East of the cross- 
ing made by the transepts was the 
Sanctuary which occupied a con- 
siderable area with the High Altar 
in the centre. To the east of the 
Altar there was presently to be the 
tomb of the Confessor himself. 

The consecration of the church 
had been fixed for Christmas Day 
1065, but the king was so ill that it 

Continued on page 6 
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THE NORTH TRANSEPT 


ABOVE, left: In medieval days the 
north door of the Abbey was the prin- 
cipal entrance for pilgrims who came 
to pray at the Shrine of St. Edward. 
The numerous monuments date mostly 
from the 18th and 19th centuries, and 
as many of them are memorials to 
British statesmen this transept is some- 
tames called “The Statesmen’s Aisle.” 


THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST 


FACING PAGE: This view of the nave 
shows the magnificent chandeliers in- 
stalled in 1965. In the foreground 
crimson Flanders poppies surround the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior. Close 
by the Warrior’s tomb is the memorial 
(see picture left) to the late Sir Win- 
stonChurchill. Itwas unveiled by H.M. 
The Queen on 15th September, 1965. 
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THE CONQUEROR $ 
CROWNING 


was postponed, then hurried on and 
solemnized on the Holy Innocents’ 
Day, 28th December, and on 5th 
January the king died. Harold’s 
accession was confirmed by his coro- 
nation (some historians say in the 
Abbey but there is no definite evi- 
dence of this), and by a strange revo- 
lution in this fateful year of 1066 
there was another coronation within 
twelve months, that of Williamn the 
Conqueror, Duke of Normandy. He 
chose the Abbey for his crowning 
which took place on Christmas Day. 

Not a stone of the Confessor’s 
church remains above ground. Less 
than 200 years after its completion 
Henry III resolved to demolish it 
and build a more beautiful! one, 
again after the style then prevailing 
in France. The new church would 
be much taller, much lighter and 
more spacious ; and itwas to be of the 
very best material. —The masons set 
to work from the east end, and before 
the king died in 1272 they had com- 
pleted the Sanctuary, the transepts, 
the choir and two bays west of the 
choir screen. The rest of the Nor- 
man nave was still standing, produc- 
ing a complete disharmony of shape 
and style, and so it continued for 
more than a century. Henry III had 
spared no expense, but when he died 
the coffers were empty and the work 
was stopped. 

The main piers of the church are 
of solid Purbeck marble, the floor is 
paved with a lighter variety of the 
same; the stone came partly from 
Caen, but mainly from quarries near 
Reigate. Structurally, the church 
today is as Henry III planned it, 
though it is doubtful if there is any 
part of the outside which has not 

Continued on page 19 
* x * 


THE SANCTUARY 


LEFT: From the Muniment Room, a 
gallery in the south transept, this strik- 
ing view of the Sanctuary is seen. 
The grandeur of the arcade, the grace 
of the triforium and the loftiness of the 
clerestory combine to make an incom- 
parable setting for the High Altar. 


THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 


FACING PAGE: On the west wall below 
the Muniment Room (seen on the right 
of the picture) are memorials to men 
and women of the arts. Here, among 
others, the greatness of Garrick, the 
actor, Barrow, a divine and scholar, 


Macaulay, the historian, Handel, 
composer of choral music, and Fenny 
Lind, the ““Swedish Nightingale,” are 
commemorated in marble and stone. 
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In the 15th century the monks of Westminster erected a carved stone screen to separate the Sanctuary from 

St. Edward’s Chapel. Against this stands the High Altar at which the most important Abbey services are 

celebrated. The altar side of the screen was modernized in 1867 to Sir Gilbert Scott’s design; on the reverse 

side the original work remains. Of particular interest is the series of carved scenes representing incidents in 
the life of the Confessor. The modern mosaic above the High Altar depicts the Last Supper. 


HENRY Vil SeCH ARE 


FACING PAGE: This photograph gives reason for the description, “The most beautiful chapel in all 
Christendom.” Although some of its splendours have vanished, the elaborate and delicate fan vaulting 
remains a poem in stone, the founder’s tomb and the superb bronze grille that surrounds it are still a source 
of wonderment. The banners are those of Knights Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath whose Chapel it is. At their installation they make their declaration before the lovely little altar. 
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ST. EDWARD’S SHRINE 


This was once the wonder of 
England with the magnificent 
adornments that Henry III beg- 
gared himself to provide for the 
memory of St. Edward. It stands 
in the centre of the Confessor’s 
Chapel. Twice it has been des- 
poiled and its original glories can 
only be imagined, but today, ina 
less devout age, it remains the 
most sacred spot in the Abbey, 
and Catholics still make pilgrim- 
ages to it. At one end of the 
shrine the stone steps have been 
worn into hollows by the knees 
of countless pilgrims. In the al- 
coves sick people were left over- 
night to be cured by the Saint. 
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THE CHURCH 
REBUILT 


been re-faced. There is carving and 
statuary in every part of the building. 
This was all due to Henry’s inspira- 
tion and appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. He has been called “the greatest 
builder and greatest patron of the 
arts who has ever occupied the 
throne of England.” 

Henry III seems to have had three 
ideas when he resolved to rebuild the 
Abbey. First he sought to promote 
the glory of God, for whom only the 
very best was appropriate, by gather- 
ing into its fabric all that was pre- 
cious and beautiful. Secondly, he 
desired to provide a place fit for the 
great occasion and spectacle of a 
coronation. Thirdly, he thought to 
provide a burying place for himself 
and his successors near the tomb of 
St. Edward, around whose body so 
much national sentiment had already 
gathered. 

He contributed to all these pur- 
poses at once by rebuilding the 
church and piling up a great mound 
of earth in its eastern part. This en- 
tailed removing the Confessor’s re- 
mains to a temporary resting place, 
and it was not until 1268 that they 
were replaced and the existing monu- 
ment was erected. This monument, 
which came from Italy and was 
richly adorned with mosaic and 
surmounted with a golden feretory 
was, and perhaps still is, the great 
wonder of the Abbey. Westward of 
this tomb was the High Altar, and 
westward of the High Altar the great 
mound formed a platform on which 
coronations take place. 

On the border of the mound, by 
way of enclosing the Confessor’s 
shrine, there were later erected one 
by one the tombs of Henry III, 
Queen Eleanor, Edward I, Queen 
Philippa, Edward III and Richard 
II. All these tombs except that of 
Edward I are surmounted by effigies. 
Alongside Richard II’s effigy is that 
of his wife, Anne of Bohemia. 

At the east end of this shrine 
there was a small Lady Chapel, and 

Continued on page 14 
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HENRY V’s CHANTRY 


FACING PAGE: Erected for the singing 
of masses for the souls of Henry V and 
his family, the chantry forms a bridge 
over the ambulatory between the 
Confessor’s and Henry VII chapels. 
On a beam above it are Henry’s 
knightly achievements, his helm, his 
saddle and his shield. The chapel is 
adorned with many 15th-century 
sculptures; that of the king mounted 
and in full armour 1s especially fine. 
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THE NAVE AND CHOIR 


ABOVE: The stone screen across the nave 
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e least of the glories of the Abbey are the gilt-bronze effigies. This one, of Eleanor of Castile, first wife of Edward I, 
surmounts her tomb in St. Edward’s Chapel. This “Queen of good memory” died in 1290 in Nottinghamshire. The halting 
places on her funeral progress to London are marked by Eleanor Crosses, a replica of one of which is at Charing Cross. 


HENRY VIF BUILDS HIS NOBUEN CH Ze 


here King Henry VI caused an upper 
chapel to be built supported on 
arches and bountifully enriched with 
statuary. Underneath was the tomb 
of his father, Henry V, a great lover 
of the Abbey; and the whole was a 
memorial of the French wars in 
which the warrior king was for so 
much of his life engaged. In the 
chapel above, the chief relics of the 
Abbey were exhibited until the 
Reformation. Amongst them was 
the head of St. Benedict and, less 
authentic, a tooth of St. Athanasius, 
some vestments of St. Peter and a 
girdle of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The whole design is original and 
forms a noble monument to the men 
of Agincourt and the king who led 
them. To the west of this great 
group of royal tombs the High 
Altar stood where it still stands, but 
there was no screen behind. From 
the body of the church the shrine 
was visible beyond the Altar. Only 
after the erection of Henry V’s 
Chapel did the monks erect the 
lovely carved stone screen to extract 
something more from the pilgrims 
who passed through it. 

And they were justified in doing 
so, for they had to scrape and save to 
complete their long nave, and at 
last they did it. The nave is now of 
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twelve bays, and of these, five were 
completed in the reign of Henry III 
or at latest in that of Edward I. In 
the middle of the 14th century, 
Abbot Simon Langham, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, provided 
for further progress out of his great 
fortune. But it was not till the latter 
part of the 15th century that the 
westernmost bay, including the 
lower part of the western towers, 
was finished. The style of the older 
work was by this time obsolete, but 
to build a great extension in the 
current Perpendicular style would 
have looked almost as odd as the ori- 
ginal Norman portion did on Henry 
III’s new church. The monks per- 
severed with their building and in 
the end they added their seven bays 
and, what is more, reproduced the 
elevation as it had been designed for 
Henry III. 

As originally conceived the great 
church was now finished, but there 
were two important additions to be 
made. At the east end, Henry VII 
pulled down the Lady Chapel and 
began to erect the chapel named after 
him. It belongs to the first 20 years 
of the 16th-century, and is a building 
of extraordinary beauty and very 
remarkable design. The vaulting of 
the ceiling is marvellous, the statuary 


various, and the tomb of the founder 
and his queen, which occupies most 
of the eastern half of the chapel, is 
a great work of art by the Italian, 
Torrigiani. The altar erected against 
the west end of this monument is 
largely a reproduction of the original, 
but some few remaining fragments 
of the 16th-century altar have been 
incorporated in it. The exception- 
ally high stalls are contemporary 
with the building and are allotted 
to the Knights of the Bath, whese 
chapel this is. The crests and ban- 
ners of the living Grand Cross 
Knights hang over the stalls and are 
delivered to their next of kin on 
their decease. Behind the stalls on 
either side are graceful aisles, one 
of which contains the tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth I, and the other those of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and of the 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of 
Henry VII. ‘The east end of the 
chapel forms a small enclosure which 
is now the Royal Air Force Memorial 
Chapel. 

For a long time the other end of 
the Abbey had a very incomplete 
appearance. The west front was 
flanked by the lower half of what 
were evidently meant to be two 
great towers, but it was not until 


1734 that Hawksmoor compieted 
Continued on page 16 


THE SANCTUARY TOMBS 


ABOVE: These three tombs are rare 
examples of medieval craftsmanship. 
The left-hand tomb in the photograph 
is of Aveline, Countess of Lancaster, 
who died about 1273. Her husband, 
Edmund Crouchback, second son of 
Henry III, (died 1296), lies in the 
right-hand tomb. The resting place 
of Aymer de Valence, Ear] of Pem- 
broke, is between. Each tomb is sur- 
mounted by an effigy of its occupant. 


THE SEDILIA 


LEFT: On the south side of the 
Sanctuary are the sedilia (seats for 
clergy) which were erected in the 
time of Edward I over the tomb of 
Sebert, King of the East Saxons. 
The paintings on the backboard are 
probably of Henry III and Edward 1. 
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SAINT EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


ABOVE: One of a fine set of stained-glass windows by Comper on the north side 
of the nave. Much romance grew up round the name of this last of the Saxon 
kings. His snow-white hair and long tapering fingers (seen in the window) were 
remembered, his love of hunting, too, but above all his great love of his Abbey. 


R.A.F. CHAPEL, BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL WIN DOW 


FACING PAGE: In 1947 the extreme eastern side chapel in Henry V 

dedicated to the officers and men of the R.A.F. sae died in ‘fe Bate oe ECE 
The major part of the memorial is the very fine stained glass window designed and 
made by Mr. Hugh Easton, i in which are incorporated the badges of the 63 fighter 
squadrons that took part in the historic battle over Southern England in 1940. 
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MONASTIC LIFE 
AT THE ABBEx 


them from designs by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. This was done by the 
efforts of an excellent Dean, Joseph 
Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester, 
whose monument in the nave bears, 
suitably enough, a fine representa- 
tion of the Abbey from the north- 
west. The gaily coloured west win- 
dow gives its own date, 1735, in 
large figures. There has been no 
more building of any consequence 
since then. 

From 1065 the buildings at West- 
minster Abbey have been occupied 
by churchmen, but the life of the 
occupants has been of two differing 
kinds. Until 1540, when the Abbey 
was dissolved, the precincts housed 
a monastery; from 1560 until the 
present they have housed a collegiate 
church. The abbots of the earlier 
period have given place to the deans 
whose unbroken line continues to 
our own day. The monks have been 
succeeded by the canons of West- 
minster. The place is now called an 
Abbey only by tradition. 

The life of the monks is not diffi- 
cult to picture. They were Benedic- 
tines, living in a regular but not too 
severe a way based on the directions 
which St. Benedict had given for 
the community he founded at Monte 
Cassino about 530. They spent 
their time at services in the church 
both by day and by night, in reading 
and writing, in gardening and in 
going abroad (that is, outside the 
precincts) on the business of the 
Abbey or of the king. They had to 
lock after their many estates, and 
they visited their daughter houses. 
The Abbey owned a great deal of 
property in many parts of England, 
and although the monks as individ- 
uals were officially without posses- 
sions they actnally had money to 
spend. The young ones were often 
sent to Oxford to study. Later on 
they sometimes found occasion or 
excuse for a change from their own 
familiar cloister. The old ones 
would probably have spent their 
last years in the infirmary, where the 
Little Cloister was and still is. 

The Abbot was a very important 
person. He entertained a great deal 
and went about on affairs of State. He 
had numerous servants and a great 
house and household. Many of the 
other monks were officers, or obedi- 
entiaries as they were called. They 
lived, and frequently they slept, in 
their offices. Such were the Prior 
(the second in command), the Cell- 
arer, the Almoner, the Sacrist, the 
Infirmarer. Those who were not 
officers slept in the dormitory, as in 

Continued on page 18 


THE NORTH AMBULATORY 


After entering the north transept medieval pilgrims would pass through the 
north ambulatory to the Chapel of St. Edward. In the ambulatory are three 
chapels and several tombs, one of which, that of Eleanor of Castile with its fine 
wrought-iron grille, is seen above. At the east end of the ambulatory a flight of steps 
leads to Henry VII’s Chapel. These are the subject of the majestic photograph on 
the facing page. It was taken early one morning by Mr. Harold White, F.I.B.P., 
F.R.P.S., who took most of the other black and white photographs in this book. 
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THE COLLEGIASIS 
CHURCH 


theory everyone did. The dormitory 
which adjoined the end of the south 
transept is now the library of the 
Dean and Chapter and the great 
school room of Westminster School. 
It was over 170 feet long, and as 
there were never more than 60 
monks, and usually much fewer, 
they generally contrived to have 
some sort of cubicle to themselves. 
Part of the stairs by which they came 
down into the church by night is 
still to be seen. 

The organisation of the collegiate 
church in accordance with the 
charter Queen Elizabeth I granted 
in 1560 was rather different. The 
corporate body or college which 
stood possessed of the building and 
such property as she chose to confer 
upon them consisted of a dean and 
twelve prebendaries. Each preben- 
dary had a house and probably a 
wife, and he was usually the holder 
of some other benefice or of several, 
and was only bound to reside in the 
precincts for a limited period each 
year. He might be a high-ranking 
ecclesiastic or a nobleman. For 
about 140 years (1666-1802) the 
Deanery was held with the Bishopric 
of Rochester. The Dean, although 
not entitled to the absolute obedi- 
ence demanded by the Abbot, had 
many rights, but he also had (and 
still has) great responsibilities. The 
decision as to who shall be buried in 
the Abbey rests entirely with him 
for example. In one way the colle- 
giate church is more strict than the 
monastery. The Dean and canons 
must be in Holy Orders, the monks 
usually were so but need not be. 

The general effect of the change- 
over from monastery to collegiate 
church has been that vastly more 
people come into the Abbey, and it 
has become the place where the 
history of the nation is exhibited in 
pageantry and has been made per- 
manent in stone. But these effects 
have been brought about gradually. 
Until about 1820, the church was 
like a college chapel, visited mostly 
by archaeologists and architects, but 
very sparsely attended at service 
time. Even to this day the public 
have no right to be admitted; legally 
they come with the Dean’s permis- 
sion. Dean Ireland (1816-1842) 
threw open the nave to the public, 
and in modern times great numbers 
of people visit the church daily. 

In the monastic days only royal 
personages and high ecclesiastics 
were buried in the Abbey, but in the 
reign of Elizabeth I, and thereafter, 
the nobility began to acquire vaults, 

Continued on page 20 
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The first poet to be buried in the Abbey was Geoffrey Chaucer (d. 1400), not because he was a poet but, it is believed 


because he lived his last years in the monastery precincts. In 1556 Nicholas Brigham, himself a poet, erected a marbl 
tomb for Chaucer in the south transept, and around this spot later gathered the tombs and memorials of great men 0 
letters. Thus it became known as “‘Poets’ Corner.” Above, 19th-century memorials to Thomas Campbell, Samuel Taylo 
Coleridge, Wordsworth (seated), Southey, Dr. Johnson, Shakespeare and Burns are seen. Above Shakespeare are th 


names of Keats and Shelley. 


To the right are two rare 13th-century wall paintings. 


MEMORIALS TO THE-TILLUSTFRIOUS 


and several very large monuments 
were erected. Some of these are 
of considerable beauty and interest. 
In the 17th century, as is fitting, 
the great English poets joined the 
English nobility, and Spenser, Dry- 
den, Tennyson and many others 
have followed Chaucer into Poets’ 
Corner. In the 18th century the 
burial of people of distinction in 
other spheres added new lustre: Dr. 
Johnson represents literature, for 
example, and beside him is his friend 
Garrick the actor, nearby is Camden 
the historian and, in the nave, is 
Tompion the clock-maker. The 
musicians found a quarter to them- 
selves behind the north choir stalls, 
close to the old organ. Purcell is 
there, and Croft, and Blow, and, 
more recently, Sir C. V. Stanford 
and Ralph Vaughan-Williams. 

In the 18th century, too, there 
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began to be erected monuments to 
those who were buried elsewhere. 
Shakespeare is buried in the chancel 
of Trinity Church at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where he was a prominent 
citizen. Perhaps the people there 
thought London would ask to inter 
him, for he is buried in a grave 17 
feet deep, and the short verse on his 
monument lays a curse on the man 
who moves his bones. But in 1740 a 
large statue of him was put up in 
Poets’ Corner as a testimony of pub- 
lic affection, so the inscription above 
his head tells you. Milton’s bust is 
there, though he was buried in St. 
Giles’, Cripplegate; and there is a 
medallion of Gray, who lies in the 
churchyard at Stoke Poges. There is 
also a statue of Wordsworth, whose 
remains rest in the Lake country. 
The ashes and the likenesses of 
many scientists have accumulated 


in modern times round the monu- 
ment and grave of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Soldiers and sailors, however, look 
now for lasting remembrance to St. 
Paul’s, since Nelson and Wellington 
were buried there. Nevertheless, 
there are several fine monuments of 
former days to fighting men who 
died young or famous, and some of 
these are mingled with the statues of 
great statesmen. 

The present-day practice of cre- 
mation has led to monuments being 
superseded by small flat slabs in the 
floor. Recent Prime Ministers, au- 
thors, architects and deans are so 
commemorated. This is not a new 
thing; through want of space it has 
become very necessary. But Edward 
VI, Mary I (underneath her sister 
Elizabeth), James I, Charles IJ, 
William and Mary, and Queen Anne 
are all buried in the Abbey without a 
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THE ABBEY EFFIGIES 


The medieval cast bronze effigies, 
covered with gilt, are famous not only 
for their craftsmanship, but because, in 
many cases, they are the only authentic 
likenesses extant of the people they 
represent. On this page are the heads 
of three kings, Edward III (tep right), 
Richard II (above) and Henry VII (left). 
Their full-length recumbent figures may 
be seen on their tombs in St. Edward’s 
Chapel and Henry VII’s Chapel. The 
praying knight (top /eft) is William de 
Valence, half brother of Henry III. His 
effigy is of a different type. It is of oak 
covered with sheet copper and was once 
adorned with glittering enamel. It lies 
on his tomb in St. Edmund’s Chapel. 
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THE PEACE GR 
CORONATION 


monument, and this is true of 
George II also. His family vauit 
beneath the floor of Henry VII’s 
Chapel is spacious with its twelve 
coffins, though it can now only be 
entered by taking up the pavement. 

It must be confessed that the 
monuments have made sad havoc 
with the architecture. The beautiful 
arcade which runs all round the 
Abbey at the lowest stage is very 
largely obliterated, the windows are 
sometimes blocked up and in some 
places the fine effect that was intend- 
ed has been greatly diminished. 
But the building taken as a whole 
remains one of the greatest examples 
of Gothic architecture, and it con- 
tains many works of art not only in 
the way of monuments, but in the 
way of pictures, plate and fabrics. 
In service time, too, the Abbey pays 
tribute to the great achievement of 
English music and the English 
church musicians. In hardly any 
other place in the world has more 
been gathered together to please the 
senses and elevate the mind and soul. 

There is of course one association 
with the Abbey which gives it a pe- 
culiar interest. It is the place of the 
coronation of our kings and queens. 
Coronation takes place in front of 
the High Altar, but the actual 
crowning is only the culmination of a 
whole series of ceremonies. Two 
essential features are the Recogni- 
tion of the king or queen regnant by 
the people and the Anointing of his 
er her body. A platform is created 


under the central space between the 
Continued on page 24 
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THE CLOISTERS 


Here the Abbey monks took the air and 
in good weather performed some of 
their daily duties. In the top photo- 
graph on this page the 13th-century 
east cloister is seen. The double arch 
leads to the Chapter House, the second 
doorway to the monks’ dorter (dormi- 
tory) now the brary. At the end 1s the 
“Dark Cloister” (also seen in the lower 
picture on this page), part of Edward 
the Confessor’s original building. 


THE CHAPTER HOUSE 


FACING PAGE: In this magnificent oc- 
tagonal-shaped chamber, the day to day 
business of themonastery was regulated. 
It was completed in 1253 and from the 
time of Edward I to 1547 it was one 
of the several meeting places of the 
House of Commons. At the Dissolu- 
tion the dual function ceased and it 
then became the property of the Crown, 
which it has remained ever since. 
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In the Middle Ages a portion of this remaining part of the Norman buildings was 
walled off to make the Chapel of the Pyx which is seen above. Here was kept the 
Pyx or box which held the standard pieces of gold and silver and annually the 
Trail of the Pyx (testing the coinage) took place. The undercroft today is a 


museum. Among the exhibits are wax effigies of famous people. Some of them are 
funeral effigies which stood beside their tombs, others were fashioned as an attrac- 
tion for visitors. An example of the latter is the effigy of Lord Nelson, made to 
provide in the Abbey a counter-attraction to his tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
Charles II head is a funeral effigy and almost certainly a death mask in painted wax. 


A HOUSES OE 
PASE 


choir and the Sanctuary. The rep- 
resentatives of the State and People 
are in the choir and in tiered stands 
erected temporarily in the tran- 
septs. A great concourse in the 
nave has already witnessed the pro- 
gress of the Sovereign up the 
church accompanied and supported 
by the great officers of State, and 
now he or she is presented to the 
people by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and acclaimed by them with 
loud cries of ““God save the King” (or 
Queen)! This means that the mon- 
arch is the popular choice as well as 
the lawful successor to the throne. 

The Anointing with consecrated 
oil has quite another significance. It 
gives a peculiar sanctity to the per- 
son of the Sovereign who is anointed 
on the hands, the head and the 
breast. In old days the new king 
hastened to be crowned, because an 
anointed king would be less likely to 
be assassinated. Thus Harold was 
crowned the very day after Edward 
the Confessor died, and Henry III, 
who became king at the age of nine, 
was hurried off to Gloucester Cathe- 
dral by the Papal Legate and crown- 
ed there a very few days after his 
accession. He was crowned again at 
Westminster when he was twelve, 
perhaps to satisfy the citizens of 
London and secure their loyalty. 

At a coronation the Sovereign is 
equipped symbolically with the 
power and authority which is needed 
for the fulfilment of so great an office. 
Sitting on the Chair, he or she is 
clothed with garments which have 
something of a priestly shape and 
sanctity. The Sovereign is invested 
with girdle and sword and ring, 
and in his or her hands are carried 
the orb and sceptres. As the Arch- 
bishop performs the act of crown- 
ing, all those who are entitled to 
wear coronets put them on, the 
trumpets sound, the bells peal, and 
London is informed of the great 
event by the firing of guns at the 
Tower and in Hyde Park. 

Westminster Abbey is a great 
triumph of our western civilisation. 
All who speak English as their 
native tongue or owe anything to 
English law or British administra- 
tion should visit it if they can, be- 
cause it enshrines memories of al- 
most all that the Anglo-Saxon races 
have achieved, and contains the 
memorials of so many of our legisla- 
tors, judges and statesmen. But the 
Abbey was built above all for a House 
of Prayer, and no visitor who enters 
its historic portals should leave with- 
out a prayer for peace upon earth. 
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